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the value of Mm whose lowness upbraids their exaltation. It is to this humour only that it is to ^be ascribed that a quick wit in conversation^ a nice judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and a most blameless inoffensive behaviour, could not raise this man above being received only upon the foot of contributing to mirth and diversion. But he was as easy under that condition as a man of so excellent talents was capable; and since they would have it that to divert was his business, he did it with all the seeming alacrity imaginable, though it stung him to the heart that it was his business. Men of sense, who could taste his excellences, were well satisfied to let him lead the way in conversation, and play after his own manner; but fools, who provoked him to mimicry, found he had the indignation to "let it be at their expense who called for it, and he would show the form of conceited heavy fellows as jests to the company at their own request, in revenge for interrupting him from being a companion to put on the character of a jester.
"What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable companion was, that in the accounts he gave of persons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of their faces and manner of their gestures, but he would in his narration fall intci their very way of thinking, and this when he recounted passages wherein men of the best wit were concerned, as well as such wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of understanding1. It is certainly as great an instance of self-love to a weakness, to be impatient of being mimicked, as any can be imagined.- There
* Gibber says (Apology, 1740, p. 69): 'This man was so amazing and extraordinary a mimic that no man or woman, from the coquette to the privy-councillor, ever moved or spoke before him, but he could carry their voice, look, mien, and motion, instantly into another company. I have heard Mm make long harangues, and form various arguments even in the manner of thinking, of an eminent pleader at the Bar, with every the least article and singularity of his utterance so perfectly imitated, that he was the very alter ipse, scarce to be distinguished from his original.' But Gibber says that these gifts deserted Estcourt on the stage, where he was a ' languid, unafl'ecting actor'.